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THE MODELING CLASS AT THE ART INSTITUTE. 

DID it ever occur to you that Phidias has quite long enough occupied 
the supreme place in sculpture ? Has it never been whispered to 
you that some time in the near future a demand will be made by a woman 
for a share of his glory? If such thoughts have never yet possessed you 
and there still remains a doubt that a woman can successfully cope with 
man in this art, let these doubting ones come with me and see, as I have 
seen, what gigantic strides toward fame are being daily taken in that 
classical building by the lake, which bears most worthily the name of the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 

A single visit will certainly prove enough. I will only ask that you 
will not discredit the evidence of your senses, and I am sure that w ; hen 
you have reviewed and digested everything you will be quite ready to 
agree with me that if these young followers of Phidias will but push 
steadily on for a century, or at most for two, at the end of that time the 
hallowed glory which now surrounds the name of that old Grecian sculp- 
tor will envelope the form of the coming woman, and that her name and 
not his will then shine forth as a synonym of all that is great, true and 
beautiful in plastic art. 

I do not expect that you will at first agree with me upon this ques- 
tion. I can hardly expect at the outset to have much of your sympathy. 
It is only after you have seen and studied these talented creatures them- 
selves, after you have examined their beautiful productions, particularly 
their original compositions, and have admired the courage and enthusiasm 
of the two who have attacked the marble block with the hammer and 
chisel, that this feeling of disbelief will begin to give way; then comes 
doubt, wonder, consternation, and at last, belief — that is, belief in the 
century part of it. 

They are not weak, fragile, vaporish creatures, these girl students of 
the modeling department of the Art Institute. Neither are they the 
timid schoolgirls of the days gone by upon whose faces you can plainly 
read the impress of those early teachings that, " In the young, silence is 
golden," or that " Children should be seen, not heard." Nor does their 
work suggest in the least any of those evidences of timidity or effeminacy 
which the world in the past predicted would ever prove a stumbling-block 
in the way of woman's success in sculptural art; on the contrary, these 
girls plunge into their work with an energy and a determined fierceness 
which proves them to be possessed of all the courage of a Phidias, even 
if some of his other attributes be lacking. Their manner of work, the 
building up of the figure, suggestive of rounded flesh, with the bones 
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and sinews beneath ; the force, the vigor, the originality of their crea- 
tures — all is indicative of great sculptors in embryo. Note the spirit 
which imbues the labors of these bright toilers after " glory in the realms 
of art." Note, I say, the spirit, and it will be entirely unnecessary to 
inquire of any of them what the object is which induces each to faith- 
fully pursue her task with such unflagging zeal. Is it love of art alone, 
or is it love alone of lucre ? A single glance into any of these rapt and 
radiant countenances, upon which you can see, as it were, a mighty 
struggle constantly going on between true inspiration and. a real, truly 
ardent longing for a taste of her neighbor's fresh "fudge," will dispel 
all delusions forever. 

Surely, if you watch them somewhat later as they submit for criticism 
and admiration the works of their own composition, it will be evident to 
you, as it was to me, that youthful minds so absorbed with sublime concep- 
tions, so teeming over, as it were, with beautiful thoughts and creations, 
can contain no room for thoughts of Mammon. Such will never need so 
gross a spur as that of necessity " to goad them on to glory." 

It is particularly interesting to watch them build, up. the figure, with 
its intricate framework and mechanical contrivances — a veritable Chinese 
puzzle to everyone except the artist-builder. Today it has neither form 
nor semblance, tomorrow it is almost a completed figure. The beautiful, 
subtle form is so true to nature that one is almost deluded into believing, 
as did Pygmalion of his wonderful creation, that it will breathe and come 
to life. Truly it is .the rule rather than the exception among these gifted 
girl students that, like those glorious sculptors of old, "They hide 
"beauty safe from death in words of clay." That the majority of them 
hide that beauty so deeply that only death itself will ever reveal it does 
not in any respect affect the question. None the less do these students 
emulate the great masters, even if a great majority of their beautiful clay 
models fail to live long enough to speak " in words of stone." This is 
entirely the fault of the critic, who, not less exacting than was the great 
Pericles himself with the sculptors of his own age, condemns them to the 
clay box before they have become old enough to speak even a little bit. 

Not all, however, are condemned to the clay box, and the one deemed 
worthy to survive is awarded a dusty corner upon a high shelf, and 
receives, for a brief year or two, its share of that which passeth for 
mundane glory — the admiration of the art- loving public, at least of that 
portion of it which is comprised of the near friends and relations of its 
creator. 

It might be well to say that I did not express so volubly to the girls 
the admiration I felt for their work as I have here, for I confess to experi- 
encing a little of the timidity and awe one always feels when in the 
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presence of great genius. I was impressed with the fact, however, that 
courtesy demanded that I should say something about their work, and 
when at last on opening my mouth I was so overcome with the thought 
of my own audacity that I only meekly remarked, ' ' What fascinating work 
it is, to be sure." The young lady to whom this was addressed agreed 
with me. Her bland manner suggested not the least annoyance at my 
intrusion, for such I was afraid my visit might be ; nor did her busy 
fingers stay for one instant from shaping the rounded arm of her clay 
model. This was reassuring, so I was encouraged to ask numerous ques- 
tions of this kind, which I trust they all realized were prompted only by 
the great interest I took in their work. There is nothing in the world 
that scatters ignorance like honest inquiry and a desire to know, though 
they may differ with me as to the proper time and place of obtaining my 
knowledge. Time was then called, and the model resumed her attitude, 
after a rest of five minutes. It had always been a mystery to me how a 
model could keep perfectly still for the space of thirty minutes even in a 
comfortable position ; and when I saw this model assume the most difficult 
pose imaginable, it became more of a mystery than ever. This, however, 
as Rudyard Kipling says, is another story. 

These girl students whom I saw would resent furiously the accusation 
that " they do not study art seriously," and they just as quickly resent it 
if it should be as much as hinted even, that it was quite possible that 
there were a few among them who could not expect to accomplish all of 
the great things in art which some few in the dim and distant past had 
accomplished. Perhaps it would be best if you were to pass into one of 
the studios and determine for yourselves whether they are not quite right 
in resenting any such intimation. 

• L,et us suppose that it is Monday morning. The model is just chosen, 
the pose he is to assume is decided upon. Chalk lines are drawn around 
his feet, so that upon resuming his pose after resting he may at once be 
able to take his original position. 

What trouble is brewing now ? There is an agitated commotion among 
them all. There are ferocious calls after such deadly weapons as hatchets, 
saws and hammers. Dangerous pieces of lead pipe are snatched up on 
every hand ; even common pieces of stick are eagerly seized upon and 
flourished about in a most threatening manner. 

The uninitiated might be led to believe that a fierce and bloody battle 
was imminent among them. It is, however, only the usual disturbance 
occasioned by the carpenter work necessary to be done, before work can 
t>e begun on a new model. For the time being the studio is turned into 
a veritable carpenter shop, and these girls must learn to handle the 
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hatchet and saw, and to drive a nail with almost the dexterity of an expe- 
rienced mechanic. 

Some girl takes a hurried trip across the court to the engine room, 
where the engineer is wheedled into parting with a foot or two of lead 
pipe, and this is carried back triumphantly by the fortunate one ; imme- 
diately the run on lead pipe becomes so heavy that the engineer regrets 
his reckless act of generosity and heartlessly demands 15 cents a foot for 
the much-coveted pipe, so that fortunate indeed was she who made him 
the first visit. 

Next comes a raid on the carpenter shop, and old Casper is impressed 
into service, too. Appreciation for Casper is generally the highest among 
the new girls who have not yet become adepts at hitting a nail on the 
head with the hammer without hitting their fingers at the same time ; or 
who have not yet fully overcome the difficulty of squarely sawing a stick 
while using her own knee and a chair as a sawbuck. Old Casper has 
ready sympathies, and he is frequently inveigled into making a whole 
stand for some of them. Then comes the placing of the lead pipe or 
of the heavy wire for the arms and legs and for different portions of 
the form. And such a tying on of bits of stick and such a number of 
other ingenious devices are resorted to that it looks as if genius for tink- 
ering was not the least important of the fundamental requirements. 

Since watching the process of manufacturing these frames, I am firmly 
convinced that certain delinquencies we have always been taught to 
believe are the vilest slanders. A woman, anyway an artist woman 
(which is very much the same thing) , can saw wood, she can drive a nail 
with a hammer, and her use of the hatchet — on occasions — might be 
termed dextrous. 

What, you may ask, did the poor model do all this time ? What was 
he doing for his own safety ? Either long practice or natural great pres- 
ence of mind had made him bold. With all this confusion about him he 
was wholly imperturbed, and his pose having been once assumed, he was 
as motionless as a sphinx — apparently oblivious to everything around 
him. 

Now actual work commences, and for a few moments goes quietly on. 
Real work it is, too, but there is little that is artistic looking about it. 
Building up the clay figure, they call it — taking up little pieces of wet 
clay and sticking them on one at a time over different portions of the 
framework. So far it does not differ much in appearance from the old 
process of making the mud houses of our early childhood. Now and 
then some girl's frame grows limber and out of shape, just as the frame 
of our mud house would do years ago in spite of us. Then you hear a 
grumble, or worse yet,_a sudden ejaculation, as some wire limb drops off 
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and becomes completely unmanageable. Imprecations more or less 
expressive of the author's feelings are almost the only utterance, and 
occasionally some such compliment as "stingy old pig," as applied to 
the poor engineer, because, for his own financial safety, he had induced 
some girl to accept thick wire instead of lead pipe, under the plea that 
it was just as good, and more tractable. The silence is never allowed to 
become monotonous, for soon some voice is heard saying : " Girls, let's 
have a turn of the model ; I've been working on this back for at least an 
hour." But the complaining one is quickly reduced to silence, for the 
reply comes from a dozen remonstrating voices, all assuring her at once 
that the model had been turned only five minutes before. ' 

Two days of each week stand out above all others : Wednesdays and 
Fridays — these are the criticism days — but still preeminent of all is 
every second Friday. This* is the day for submitting the students' own 
original compositions. And many are the hearts made to ache with sor- 
row or to bound with joy, over the few words of praise or adverse criti- 
cism which fall from the lips of the all-observant master. 

The master's arrival on these eventful days is always awaited with 
both eagerness and anxiety. Not that the students await him with fear 
and trembling, for he is far too kind and genial to be at all awe-inspiring. 
And, though doubtless by far the better artist, he possesses so many of 
those kindly qualifications of that other ' ' Taffy, ' ' which so endeared him 
to the hearts of both "Xittie' Billee" and his comrades, that we cannot 
think of anyone who could have : more appropriately become his name- 
sake. For this master, you must know, has endeared himself to all his 
pupils, and in him they find that rare commingling of the critic and 
friend. This American namesake of poor, lovelorn Billee' s athletic 
friend comes for this purpose of criticising, directly after one o'clock, on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and, as I stated, his arrival is most anxiously 
awaited. Even a slight tardiness upon his part calls forth various specu- 
lations as to the cau%e of his delay. Only last week it was, that I heard 
one of the more ungodly call out and say : "I wonder what ' Taffy ' 
had for lunch today, that keeps him so ? " 

On coming in, even while changing his coat for one more suited for 
such plastic work, you can feel the atmosphere around you clearing up, 
as it were ; the broken whispers of conversation cease, and the room puts 
on an air^of expectancy. His presence seems to have thrown new life 
into everything. ' ' The one most in need of help shall have my atten- 
tion first," says a cheery voice ; "now who is it today?" he inquires. 
Modesty becomes suddenly prominent — they all need it, and they all say 
so ; moreover they all say so at about the same time ; so he begins with 
the nearest and then goes through the line. 
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He studies the model quietly for a few moments, compares it with the 
clay figure of the student and then, with the precision of a surgeon, goes 
at once to the weakest point — a little clay is added here, a bit taken off 
there — the head twisted and turned a little to the right and the figure at 
once assumes the proper, attitude. The girl is told to take the measure- 
ments all over again, to be sure that the proportions are right. Her 
attention is called to a dozen things, which possibly had been slighted by 
the student. "Note closely and carefully," he says, "the relation of 
these prominent points to each other, and compare them with the depres- 
sions ; then put on your clay loosely, and fearlessly, so," and the figure 
received a dab of clay from the master's own hand. Beautiful lines and 
curves are called to her notice. ' ' This one, formed by a muscle cun- 
ningly incasing itself between those two overlapping ones, makes a tiny 
plane. He points this out to her as they step up closely to the model, for 
it could be seen only by the eyes of one who thoroughly knows anatomy. 
"All curves, you know, are made up of these tiny planes." And, he 
continues, "do, not work long standing close to your figure, step away 
from it often, and compare it with the model from every angle, and from 
both above and below. Study it closely that you may be able to bring 
out the action and character of your model. Your torso is very good, and 
if you succeed as well with the arms and legs, which are yet a little 
woodeny, you will have done very well." And so in turn every girl's 
work is viewed and criticised, and never one is left without words of 
encouragement. He impresses each one with the feeling that she has his 
entire sympathy and interest. In his criticisms and talks to the students, 
Mr. Taft demonstrates his belief in Carlyle's definition of genius, ' ' An 
infinite capacity for taking pains." 

But to return to our more general subject. Should these girls fail to 
become famous as sculptors, for which there can be no reason that I can 
see, except the perverseness of fate and the failure of the people to appre- 
ciate their work, they can make use of talents they have in entirely 
another direction. Not only are they versed in every branch of art, but 
if it were not treading on forbidden ground, I could tell you of some of 
the mighty subjects that are discussed by the class, and handled in such 
an intrepid manner as proves deep thought and study. There is not one 
iota of narrowmindedness detected in the scientific theories and broad 
views advanced by them on either religion, politics and moral philosophy, 
theosophy and occult sciences, so called. Their discussions show keen 
insight into all these subjects which are generally considered too deep for 
the average mind. The signal for an argument is when one of the 
girls expresses herself volubly on a subject in a very dogmatic manner. 
Her obje6t is recognized immediately, and they very promptly proceed to 
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knock the chip off her shoulder. Religion and transmigration of the soul 
are two favorite subjects. The mysteries of Theosophy are explained 
and discussed so scientifically that one is tempted to believe the soul of 
Mme. Blavatsky speaks from one of this' class, instead of reposing, as 
Anna Besant claims, in a young Bast India boy. Political questions of 
the day are discussed with the convincing eloquence and fervor of a Mary 
Lease. And the question of bimetallism would be settled once and for- 
ever could their arguments reach the ears of the people. They do not 
hesitate even upon intricate legal questions ; these are lightly taken up 
and defined with a clearness worthy of the great mind of a Joseph Choate 
or a Gladstone. 

Could you but. hear their discussions you would certainly be 
impressed with the fact that they possess the talent and knowledge requi- 
site, to a successful aspirant in the fields of either politics, science, or 
literature, as well as in the narrow field of art. Some of these gifted 
girls have Still other resources. It has been hinted that two members ot 
the class might turn successfully to palmistry and hypnotism for renown, 
and the mysteries, of the chafing dish and the fearful concoction of a Welsh 
rarebit are not unknown to them. 

In those controversies and arguments that, take place there is much 
room for satire, clashing of wit and good-natured repartee. And all this 
lends spice and flavor to the discussions, and an added charm to the model- 
ing room. ; While this goes on, the eyes and hands keep pace with the 
tongue and wit, and not a moment is lost from the work. You may dis- 
sect the fact, theorize as you please, and make many words about it, but 
that women show great talent in sculptural art you will have to admit, 
and that this class of students is doing particularly good work, there can 
be no possible doubt. I modify somewhat, you see, my opening state- 
ment, but that statement was indicative of the enthusiastic nature of one 
suddenly awakened to the great possibilities which the future holds in 
store for women in the art of sculpture. 

Verde: V. Dundas. 



